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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Art of Dancing : comprising its vay 4 and Practice, and a 
History of its Rise and Progress, from the Earliest Times: intended 
as well for the Instruction of Amateurs as the Use of Professional 


Persons. By C. Blasis, Principal Dancer at the King’s Theatre, 


and Composer of Ballets. Translated under the Author’s Imme- 

diate Inspection. By R. Barton. 8vo. pp. 548, with sixteen 

plates of figures, and 22 pages of quadrilles. Bull. 

One of Addison’s happy papers in the Spectator contains an 
account of a mysterious personage, who lodging at the same house 
as the Spectator, and making a great noise one day over his head, 
was watched through the key-hole. His fellow-lodgers observed 
him look gravely on a book, and then twirl round upon one leg: he 
looked gravely again, and put forth his leg in a different manner: a 
third time he fell to studying profoundly, and then darting off with 
vivacity, took a career round the room. The conclusion was, if we 
remember (for we have not the paper by us) that he was some mad 
gentleman. The peepers ventured in, and upon inquiry, found that 
he was a dancing-master. The Spectator concluded by requesting, 
that he would be pleased in future to addict himself with less vehe- 
mence to his studies, since they had cost him that morning the loss 
of several trains of thought, besides breaking a couple of tobacco- 
pipes. 

They who have seen the grave faces and lively legs of some of 
the opera-dancers, can easily understand the profundities of this 
gentleman ; nor will they fail into the mistake of young people in 
supposing that a dancer has nothing to do but to be lively and enjoy 
himself. M. Blasis, the author of the zealous work before us, says 
he must be always practising, otherwise he is in danger of losing 
what he has acquired ; some muscle will get out of practice, some 
shiver of the left-leg be short of perfection, Furthermore, he must 
follow neither “simple unpractised theorists,’ nor the “imaginary 
schemes of innovating speculators; he must be temperate and 
sober, nay, must ‘‘ partially renounce every pleasure but that which 
Terpsichore affords ;” must not think of horsemanship, fencing, or 
running; must study the antique, drawing, and music, but particu- 
larly his own limbs; and if he aspire to the composition of ballets, 
must have a profound knowledge of the drama and of human 
nature. See now, you who reflect but little, how much it takes to 
bring a man to a right state of pirouette; what a world of accom- 
plishment there is in that little toe, which seems pointed at nothing ; 
and what a right the possessor of it has to the grave face which has 
80 often puzzled conjecture. He seems to be merely holding the 
tip of a lady’s finger: but who is to know what is passing through 
his mind ? 

“Use your endeavours,” saith M. Blasis, “ to twirl delicately 
round on the points of your toes.” Here we feel ina state of 
anxiety, with a world of labour before us. In another sentence, 
we hardly know in what sense we are to take his words, whether 
as an encouragement to tranquillity of mind, or an injunction to 
acquire lissomness in the body. “ Make yourself easy,” quoth he, 
“ about your hips.” 


Jesting apart, which it is difficult not to indulge in when a lively 
art Is subjected to grave rules, M. Blasis appears to us to have made 
himself laudably acquainted with the historyand merits of his pro- 
fession, and to have produced a book which may be useful as well 
= agreeable. His learning is perhaps compilation; but it is credi- 
table to him to make the most of his art, to distinguish its gaiety 

m licentiousness, and to recommend to its professors an ac- 
quaintance with all other “ seemly arts and affairs.” The tyro in 
es may perhaps find in his book a good deal of the same kind 
oF utility which the young artist finds in that of Leonardo da Vinci 
— human body ; the aspirer after the composition of ballets 
, “ ere a set of specimens or programmes; and the amateur may 
. Tease his pleasure, by adding to his stock of knowledge, and 
farn all about dattements, and tems, and pas, and pirouettes, and 





roules de jambe. A little extravagance of pretension is allowable in 
the professor of an art, which he thinks undervalued. 

We subjoin an explanation of the different kinds of Ballet, and a 
prose version (by the translator) of a curious passage in Marino, 
by which it appears that in Italy, in the sixteenth century, the style 
of publie dancing closely resembled what it is mow in France. e 
give this passage the more willingly, because it presents a remark- 
able instance of the superabundance of detail, with which that real 
but spoilt genius overlaid the merit he possessed. 

Tue Battet.—‘Of the Ballet there are three kinds :—the 
serious, the melodramatic or demi-caractére, and the comic. The 
serious ballet embraces the following subjects :—the tragic, the 
historic, the romantic, the mythologic, the fabulous and the sacred. 
The melodramatic Ballet is of a mixed description ; certain passages 
in history, some romantic subjects, marvellous, oriental, allegoric, 
pastoral, and anacreontic tales are admissible to this class, provided 
they be of a cast neither too serious nor too comic. Subjects of 
a triumphant, national, bourgeois, satirical, trifling, burlesque, heroic, 
comic, or tragi-comic nature, are peculiar to the comic Ballet. The 
Divertissement, or Féte, is that theatrical spectacle in which dancing 
alone is not the constituent part. The action of the piece, indeed, 
excludes this exhibition, as not belonging to it, notwithstanding 
which, however, it not only represents the celebration of some 
public or private event, but serves to render homage to some illus- 
trious characters, or to revive, ina solemn and ceremonious manner, 
the remembrance of some renowned deed.’—p. 207. 

Marrxo’s Description or Dancinc.—[From his poem of 
Adonis.\—‘ Terpsichore, the Goddess of Dancing, finding herself 
alone, betakes herself to the pleasures of graceful movements : 
first, she retires, then advances, displaying as she lighty trips along, 
a beauteous knee. Her attention is fixed on the harmonious scenes, 
while she arranges her steps in prelude. She flies around her new 
theatre; her motion quickens, and her steps merease; so buoyant 
she appears that waves might well sustain her tread. On her small 
foot she pauses skilfully, and gives to every limb some graceful 
attitude. Now, she seems to haste away, and now again returns ; 
now she vanishes, and now she re-appears. Darting from side to 
side, she glances over the ground, as shoots the lightning suddenly 
through the serenity of a night in summer. 

‘By such well studied motion and so light, the Goddess scarcel 
deigns to touch the earth. She wantons gaily, and springs aloft 
with such velocity, that her winged feet deceive the sight, and 
seldom can we detect which foot is it that prints the soil. Shooting 
along in airy bounds, she traces circles with her limber feet ; then, 
with step exact, retraces them, enlarging and diminishing; as the 
dipping waves that dance along the bright meander, so are the 
motions of her twinkling feet, whether on earth or quivering in the 
air; whether she lightly trips or firmly treads the ground. 

‘When she springs aloft, she seems the spiry flame ; and like the 
undulating wave, she skims along; but her more stately turn 
assumes the whirlwind’s power, or seem like eddying billows by the 
tempest stirred. Harmonious symmetry prevails throughout her 
person. The attitude of one limb induces corresponding motions 
in the rest. Each foot moves, but by mutual consent it answers 
to the other in fraternal motion. The strictest ties unite her to the 
measure; never is a line mistaken, or a step misplaced. The linked ; 
and entwined figures of her dance are varied to the change of 
melody; marking each note, and minding every pause, promptly she 
obeys each phrase of music, which she respects as mistress of every 
motion. Now she advances, stops, rises, leaps on high, or reverently 
bends, and then regains the upright attitude. 

‘ Suddenly she pauses in mid-dance, assumes another attitude, 
and on the instant her whole style is changed ; her feet separating, 
form a figure, unmatched in mathematics for precision, she turns 
and seems a moving sphere, resembling most perhaps the peacock’s 
airy plume. One foot in the centre stays, while the other swiftly 
marks the outer round. On her left foot her figure rests, and 
adopting a new posture, she swiftly whirls round; with less 
rapidity the darted Paleum flies. With grace inimitable she now 
regains the spot from whence she parted, there stops, then leaps 
aloft, and hangs her feet on nothing, quivering in the air. A gain 
she springs, and in that spring strikes her feet twice together, and 
strongly agitates every lower limb. From her greatest elevation she 
descends but slowly, and so lightly she regains the ground, that no 
one can distinguish when her noiseless foot alights. Around she 
flies! how admirable! and with what truth she finds again her first 
position! * The darting lightning or the winged farrow goes not a 
swifter course than she, while flying o’er the soil with agile springs 
and airy bounds.’—p. 47. 
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CHESS-PLAYING. Tae Sianper System.—I never could understand the logic of 
TO THE TATLER = who a to detest —: - to abhor slander, stil] 
adiiiieal aa gp ’ , think it no delinquency to read and purchase the journals whj 

Mr cman Paap in the simplicity of my heart, did I think of | exist but by their piepaptiioe. To add to the a of be . 
ag Sy seaanne a oe a in print :—and now, ingenious as | syeculation is to become a participator in its criminality ; for if ! 
is your suggestion—to render the study of chess amusing and | every one who disdains to be himself guilty of falsehood "would 
lighter,—I — tell you that you have been anticipated. Cochrane | pofpain from buying it, ready made to his hand, such disgraces to 
—and all c os he eae knew Cochrane—lamented the | the free press of the empire would be abolished more effectually 
necessity of wading through a sea of diagrams, and arbitrary or | than by all the restrictive laws and prosecutions for libel in th 
conventional notations,—and, like his much injured relative, not world.—Ledy Morgan ° 
contented with lamenting only, he set to work to write a treatise in : — 


verse ; and clever it was, and so far as it went correct; but the demon Unnatural SELFISHNESS IN PRETENDED Lovers or Nature. 
of mockery thrust in his face in the form of the Anonymous Editor | We may congratulate ourselves not onlythat “the blue sky is 
of Philidor,—and the following opening of the Giuoco Piano was | over all,”—but that it is so far above us, as to be beyond the human ' 
for some time exhibited in the club room, as the beginning of the | grasp; for there are persons so desirous of a monopoly of all good, 

expected work. I wish you could see that said anonymous editor, | that they would, if it were possible, secrete the very sun and moon | 
see him playing, with his thumb and finger pinching his under lip, for their own peculiar use. When fine parks and woods are in- 
solemn and imperturbable, with laughter lurking in its corner. For, | closed and locked up, like a miser’s gold, which the proprietor sel- 











like Lara, . | dom cares to use, and which none else may, we readily understand | 
« None ever traced that laughter to his eye.” | that his sympathies are lost in a petty love of power, or a sordid { 
You would then imagine how gravely he read as follows :— love of gold,—but when a man refuses all participation in his enjoy- | | 
The King’s Pawn two, the adversary the same, ments, so ay as to grudge others the possession of a flower,— | 
At Bishop's third, King’s Knight pursues the game : we are puzzled to understand how he can be capable of deriving ‘ 
To save the Pawn the Queen’s Knight then leaps out; enjoyment from such simple objects 3—how he can have humanit 
Your Bishop yoes to see what he’s about ; enough to love flowers ;—and, yet surely, in such cases, there must be 
Resolved no longer then at home to loiter, something of such a taste, however perverted. It is recorded of 
He sends his Bishop forth to reconnoitre ; Miller, the author of the Gardener’s Dictionary, that he concealed 
Intending next your Queen’s Pawn two to shove, the names of his collection of plants in the Chelsea Gardens, and | 
Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn played one is your best move.” e¢ seq. | threw into the Thames the papers which had contained the seeds 
Cochrane however had his revenge; for, with the exception of | he received from abroad. Some botanists, in their ardour to obtain 





Lewis, he beat them all—seriatim, as the lawyers have it,—and then | them, plunged into the river and swam for them, and many were 
went to India to make a fortune. May he succeed! He wasa reck- | thus recovered. If this tale be true, it is one among many instances 
less enthusiast, a scorner of the creatures that batten on the things | of an injudicious choice in the means of concealment. Fire would 
that be; and if his “ Maid of Damascus” be forgotten, it was | have been more efficacious, but the river, it seems, was thought suf- 
evidence that in his case a chess-player might not be the dull | ficiently so; and the florist was not aware that others were quite as 
passionless creature, his absorbing pursuit of a noble game would | earnest to obtain the knowledge, as he was to keep it from them. 
seem to indicate. The Abbé la Pluche tells an anecdote of a Parisian florist, named 
A gentleman once receiving odds from an eminent player, | Bachelier, who had procured from the East some very fine species 
exclaimed loudly at the capacity of his adversary’s Knights, who | of the anemone, which, for ten years, he kept to himself in the most 
quietly observed— miserly manner ; neither money, nor friendship itself, having power 
“© Those who love nights love not such nights as these.”"— Lear. to obtain from hima single root, or seed. Amember of the French 
Had not that player an acute sense of the ludicrous ? I could add | Parliament, vexed to see one man hoarding up that which should be 
maiy instances in further proof, but I think you have had enough | Within the reach of everybody, paid him a visit, and while walking | 
at present of “Part oscaccmania. with him in the garden, contrived to let fall his cloak in such a 
manner as to sweep off some of the seeds from the hoarded flowers ; 
By the bye, ask the ladies why the present Lorp Mayor ought | his servant who had been previously instructed, hastily wrapped 
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to be made a Knicht. | them up, without exciting attention; and, the innocent thief 
Do they give it up? | distributing them among his friends, the young anemones were soon 
* Because he has praved he can check Kine and Queen! seen growing in the Parisian gardens. Similar stories are told of 


the Dutch :—among others, one of a florist who was in possession 
fats ene . om : ; of a very fine tulip, which he had kept with the most watchful jea- 
CHAT A ND M ISC ELLA NIES. lousy for a long time, when he learned that there was a second root 
| of the same kind at Haarlem ;—he hastened to the place, and pur- 
Humanity or Knowzepee.—When you have seen more of’ chased the root at an enormous price, placed it on a stone, and 
life, and studied more men, you will find, or at least I think you | crushing i with his foot, exclaimed triumphantly—* Now my tulip 
will find, that the judgment is not false which makes us lenient to | @™'44¥°* —A. A. 
the feelings—yea! even to the crimes of our fellows. In youth,| | Frienpsuip.—Among the Arabians, one friend was dishonoured 
we act on the impulse of feeling, and we feel without ‘pausing to | if he had refused his assistance to another. In an Arabian collec- 
judge. An action vicious in itself, or that is so merely in our | tion of verses, intitled Tograid, it is related, that “ One day, in the 
estimation, fills us with horror, and we turn from its agent without | temple of Mecca, three Arabs were disputing on generosity and 
waiting to listen to the plea which his ignorance could make to | friendship, and could not agree as to which, among those who then 
our mercy. In our ripened years, supposing our judgment to have | set the greatest examples of these virtues, deserved the preference. 
ripened also, when all the insidious temptations that misguided him, | Some were for Abdallah, son of Giafer, uncle to Mahomet ; others 
and all the disadvantages that he has laboured under, perhaps from | for Kais, son of Saad; and others for Arabad, of the tribe of As. 
his birth, are apparent to us—it is then, and not till then, that our | After a long dispute, they agreed to send a friend of Abdallah to 
indignation at the crime is lost in our pity of the man.—d Few | him, a friend of Kais to Kais, and a friend “of Arabad to Arabad, 
Days in Athens. | to try them all three, and to come and make their report to the 
Tory Apmisston.—It is better in general that a nation should | assembly.—Then the frend of Abdallah went and said to him, 
have a supreme legislative power, although it may at times be | of os uncle he seapseig Tam = nari Qe a 
abused. And then there is this consideration, that if the abuse | ° decd “ilk: a pergune tse — wi ay a a ers ee 
be enormous, Nature will rise up, and claiming her original rights, | gold and silk ; he dismounted with all speed, gave him his camel, 

















| - beer 
overturn a corrupt political system.—Johnson. and returned home on foot. The se cond went to make application 
(This is true; and it is edifying Nanaia edenidien am ie to his friend Kais, son of Saad. Kais was still asleep, and one of 
great Tory: though indeed no man pretending to any great wisdom | his {domestics asked the traveller what he wanted. The traveller | 


or humanity could forbear from making it, if pushed hard. But | answered, that he was the friend of Kuis, and needed his rane oe 
the lamentable thing is, that the supreme powers are apt to be such | The domestic said to him, *1 will nee wake my master ; but oa 
as to render this dreadful necessity inevitable, and will not learn to | **° 5°¥" thousand pieces of gold, which are all thet baie dap a 
be wiser and prevent it.] have in the house. Take also a camel from the stable, anda slave; 
these will, I think, be sufficient for you until you reach your own 
house.’ When Kais awoke, he chid the domestic for not having 
given more.—The third repaired to his friend Arabad of the tribe of 
As. Arabad was blind, and was coming out of his house, leaning 
on two slaves, to pray to God in the temple of Mecca. As soon as 


A Sare Distance.—Cuess-Piayinc.—A story is told of a 
gentleman who was passionately fond of chess, but so very irascible | 
when fortune was unfayourable—or rather, when his skill failed 
him,—that his friends were not much disposed to play with him. 
One person, either being of a very benevolent temper, or a passionate | he heard his friend’s voice, he said to him, ‘I possess nothing but 
lover *of chess himself, played with him frequently. It was not, | my two slaves; I beg that you will take and sell them; I will go to 
however, witout due caution : before he sat down, he took care | the temple, as well as I can, with my stick.—The three disputants, 
to remove every article of furniture that might otherwise obstruct | having returned to the assembly, faithfully related what had_hap- 
his progress towards the door; and if he gained any considerable | pened. Many praises were bestowed on Abdallah, son of Giafar; 
advantage in the game, he backed his chair a little; as this advan- | on Kais, son of Saad; and on Arabad of the tribe of As: but the 
tage increased, he placed himself in the most convenient position preference was given to Arabad.”—Voltaire, who cites this story in 
for a sudden retreat; and when he came to the last move, which testimony of the Arabian respect for generosity and friendship, 
decided in his favour, he Par ac up, and rushed out of the room ;| remarks at the conclusion, that the Arabians have many tales of 
not venturing to say the fatal words—“ Check mate,” until he was | this kind, but our western nations none, though the latter have 

abundance of stories turning upon ¢ricks. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dacry Lang.—School for Scandal.—John of Paris. 
Covent GanDEN.—Chancery Suit.—Hide and Seek.—The Pilot. 





Covent GARDEN. 

Last night was produced Mr Praxe’s comedy with a tragic name, 
The Chancery Suit. We thought we were going to have a satire on 
the “law’s delay,” and that the author was just time enough not to 
be too late with it; for the first thing in the Chancery Court since 
the accession of a distinguished person to the throne there, was 
the remarkable spectacle of a judge prepared and a dilatory bar. 
The comedy however has little more to do with law, than many 
others with a will in it, or a forgery. 

Guy Thistlebloom (Mr Barter), an old gentleman, who has led 
a nervous life between “excitement and exhaustion,” on account 
02 the loss of his bride, has a ward, Emily Travers (Miss E. Tree), 
between whom and Sir Bernard Blazoncourt (Mr Ecerton) there 
isa contest about an estate. Sir Bernard says that he has a paper 
in his possession, containing a declaration by her father of his 
daughter’s illegitimacy. Squire Thistlebloom swears that if she has 
no other, she shall have his estate. Meanwhile, the young lady and 
Sir Bernard’s son, Frederick (Mr Bennett), fall in love; and a 
barrister, who calls himself Courtington (Mr Warps), is going to 
have a duel with Frederick, for speaking disrespectfully of the 
Baronet. The duel, in spite of the attempts to bring it to a head 
made by a warlike Irish poet, Murphy O’ Doggrely (Mr Power), is 
prevented by an explanation; and Courtington, who is no other 
than a younger brother of the Sguire’s, under an assumed name, 
and who had quarrelled and parted with him thirty years back, on 
finding that he was the favored lover of the lady who died, restores 
himself to Guy’s paternal embraces. He had written a letter to him 
under his real name, announcing that he was coming to do so; which 
was no sooner received with transport by the poor Sguire, than ano- 
ther comes, written on the eve of the duel, and saying that by 
the time it came to hand, the writer would be in the other world. 
This mischance was owing to O’ Doggrely, who receiving the letter 
with injunctions to deliver it in case of necessity, had put it in a 
pocket with a hole in it; so that another picked it up, and delivered 
it, like an unlucky birth, before its time. (Our author has inocu- 
lated us with his punning.) The poor Squire, who from being put 
into one of his highest states of “ excitement,” is thrown by this 
imaginary reverse into one of his “ lowest exhaustions,” goes to 
look after his brother’s remains, and finds him comfortably seated 
in the inn at dinner. The renewal of their intercourse leads to a 
discussion of Miss Travers’s claims; and like good accommodating 
people, they all go in a body in the last scene (the old sister (Mrs 
Gisss) and al!) to the house of Sir Bernard, where they meet 
Lauryer Snare (Mr Meapows) and Sir Bernard’s old servant Win- 
terfield (Mr Buaxcnarp), who. are both needlessly concerned in 
the matter: for the Squire's younger brother, the barrister, requests 
a’private interview with Sir Bernard, and shews the guilty baronet, 
to his confusion, that the pretended document of Miss Travers’s 
father, which bears date 1798, is written upon paper manufactured 
in the year 1800. Sir Bernard, who could not get the lady’s estate 
otherwise, or indeed get out of the scrape on other terms, is glad to 
sanction the union of his son and Miss Travers. The piece concludes 
with some rhymes from the belligerant poet, and a sarcastic question 
from the Squire’s sister to Lawyer Snare, whether he had commenced 
a little action of her’s which she had put into his hands. This ac- 
tion, with the duel, forms two little underplots,—if such they are to 
be called,—and was occasioned by a dispute at cards, Lawyer 
Snare’s wife (Mrs Pixpar) with some other ladies having been one 
evening so enraged by the constant success of the old lady at whist, 
48 to call her a cheat. The old lady engaged the Layer to bring 
an action, before he knew who the parties were; and one of the 


comic scenes consists in his wife’s coming into the room just time 
enough to witness his astonishment, and contribute to the old 
lady’s malignity of enjoyment, ‘in discovering that he has engaged 
himself to prosecute his own spouse. This scene, ‘and the alter- 
nate “excitements” and “exhaustions” of the Syuire, and the ma- 
neuvring of the Jrishman, to act as second to both parties in the 
duel, in default of having been able to get another, form the main 
part of the comedy of the piece, the substance of the pudding,— 
the plums of it consisting of as good a handful of puns as we have 
heard a long while. 

It will be guessed by the reader, that comedy is rather too fine a 
name for the piece; and it is so. It is,"in fact, like one of our old 
friend ReyNoLDs’s pieces come back again, a five-act farce ; but loth 
should we be to give it the reception we should have done in the 
days of our classical ignorance, when we were not aware of “ the 
goods the gods provide us.” Mr Peake has the art, if not of 
writing a good comedy, of spinning out a pleasant yarn of some 
sort. There is much that is old in him, but something also that is 
new, a real turn for humour and character, puns ad libitum ; and he 
gives you the impression of being one who relishes the jokes which 
he makes his hearers relish. For these things we are grateful in 
hard times. The piece, we think, would have been pleasanter, had 
it been shorter: there is a meagreness in the conduct of it which 
would have been strengthened by compression: in other words, it 
should have been altogether what the best part of it is, a farce. 
The character of the Syuire is not unworthy of comedy, yet, for the 
reason just mentioned, it would have done better in farce. At pre- 
sent, there is a little too much of his agonies and beatitudes. The 
Irishman is not new in his rhymes, still less in his duelling. He is a 
mixture of Sir Lucius O’Trigger with’ a character performed 
by Liston, in a farce, written, if we remember, by Mr Jameson. 
Power, however, did him very well, as Barrugey did the 
Squire. Biancuarp was excellent in what little he had to do as 
old Winterfield,—very helpless and impossible. Mr Meapows was 
a good enough Snare for a rising comedian; but he should learn 
to throw something of the richness and slowness of his Clown 
William into all that he does. An actor, in the liveliest character 
he has to perform, may always contrive to shew us how he can 
pause, and enrich, and comment upon it, with a relish of the 
humour. The formality and precision ofthe lawyer suited Mr 
Warps. His words, in the scene of the detected forgery, seemed 
to cut into Sir Bernard’s ears, as if he engrossed them. 

We must not forget some of the puns. The /rishman, speaking 
of the rent in his pocket, says it is “ the only sort of rent’’ that ever 
was there.—Alas! we forget the rest. No: here is one more. 
Lawyer Snare, telling the old lady that his wife was an awkward 
person to deal with, the other answers, that she had found her so,— 
alluding to the card table. The piece was received throughout 
with applause and good humour, and announced for repetition to- 


morrow. 
For an excellent pun, see the postscript of the letter of our 
friend PHrLoscaccH ARIA. & 








SLEEP.—We were much amused once with a good old emigrant, 
who in catechising a little girl upon her French, insisted that it was 
foolish to say “ go to sleep;” he had no French for so unreason- 
able a phrase ; the only correct step in the court of Somnus, was, 
in his opinion, going “to bed.” But the most imaginative of these 
kind of phrases are always warranted by the feelings of nature. 
We only want an eye inwards, as well as outwards, to see the truth 
of them. When we are going to sleep, our spirit seems sliding 
away from us; or we feel gently sinking, as it were, to meet 
the kindly forgetfulness.—William Browne, a follower of Spenser, 
and a writer with a real portion of inspiration in him, has a good 
characteristic address to Sleep in his “ Inner Temple Mask :” 

Son of Grelus and Night, 
Hie away; and take thy flight 
Where consort none other fowl, 
Than the bat, and sullen owl: 
Whereupon the limber grass 
Wop y and Mandragoras, 
With like simples not a few, 


Hang for ever drops of dew ; 
Where flows Lethe, without coil, 





Softly like a stream of oil. 
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The Abbé Dubois had a steward, who, he well knew, was in the 
habit of robbinghim. On New Year’s Day, this steward came to 
pay his respects to his master, who, instead of giving him a Christ- 
mas-box, as he had done the other servants, contented himself with 
saying to him: “ Sir, I make you a present of what you have 

bed me of.” The steward made his bow, and retired. 


Quin and Macklin, disputing concerning the execution of Charles 
the First—* But by what laws,’’ said Macklin, “ was he put to 
death ?”’ Quin _— “ By all the laws that he had left them.” 

On the 30th of January (the Martyrdom of Charles the First 
Quin used to say, “ Every Ki 


ng in Europe would rise with a cric 
in his neck.” 


Goopv Apvice to Correctors.—* I know not,” resumed Leon- 
tium ; “that I should this evening have so frequently thought 
Theophrastus wrong, if he had not made me so continuall “feel 
that he thought himself right. Must I seek the cause of this in | 
the writer’s or the reader’s vanity ?”—“ Perhaps,” said the master, 
smiling ; ‘ you will find that it lies in both.”—“TI believe you have 
it,” returned Leontium; “ Theophrastus, in betraying his self-love, 
hurt mine. He who is about to prove that his own way of thinking 
is right, must bear in mind that he is about also to prove that all 
other ways of thinking are wrong. And if this should make him 
slow to enter on the undertaking, it should make him yet more 
careful, when he does enter onit, to do it with becoming modesty. 
We are surely imperiously called upon to make a sacrifice of our 
own vanity, before we call upon others to make a sacrifice of 
theirs.”—A Few Days in Athens. 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey THeatre.—The Greenwich Pensioner—The 
Wandering Boys—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 


CosurGe Tueatrre.—The Black King—The Idiot Wit- 
ness—The British Lion. 

SapLer’s Wetts TuHeatre. — Venice Preserved—A 
Ballet Divertisement— The Slave’s 
Revenge. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FLTYZWILLIAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, — Captain How-hard, Mr 8S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and Shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
; Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 
Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, MrCHAPMAN, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 








After which, the new Burletta, called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone). 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act L—Wiunter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, = Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 


Act Il.—Summe_er. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 
THE WATER WITCH! 
[By Mr Bernarp]. 
Endora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, .MrCHAPMAN, 
Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 

Thomas Tiller, 
Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs. Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c, 


| 
| 
Mr YATES, | 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE RIVALS. 


[By Mr Sueripan}. 
Mrs Malaprop, Mrs GLOVER, Lydia Languish, Miss CHESTER 
Julia, Miss PHILLIPS, Lucy, Mrs ORGER, Maid, Mrs EAST . 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr DOWTON, ; 
Captain Absolute, Mr WALLACK, Faulkland, Mr COOPER 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, MrH.WALLACK, 7 
Acres, Mr HARLEY, David, Mr WEBSTER. 
Fag, Mr VINING, Coaehman, Mr FENTON, 

Errand Boy, Mr Richardson, John, Mr Eaton, William, Mr Honner 
Robert, Mr S. Jones. . 


Previous to the Comedy, (2nd time in this Country) Heinrich Marschner’s 
Overture to ‘* Le Prince de Hombourg.” 
After the Ballet, Rossini’s Overture to ** Semiramide.” 


After which, 


A DIVERTISEMENT. 
The Music composed and selected by Mons. Simon. 
The Principal Characters by—Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and 
Madlle. ROSALIA GUET, 

Misses Ballin, Lane, M‘Henry, Lydia, Lane, Bartlett, Ballin, Fenton, 
Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Willmott, Griffiths, A. Jones, Claire, &c. 
Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 

Messrs Bartlett, Baker, Wieland, Chikini, Downe, Stanley, Roffey, &e. 


To conclude with (58th time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


THE BRIGAND. 
[By Me Puancue]. 
Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 
Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 
Albert, Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK, 
Theodore, of Painting, } Mr J. VINING, 
Carlotti, Mr YARNOLD, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 
Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 
Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 











To-morrow, 
Tables. 

On Friday, The Clandestine Marriage ; Turning the Tables; and High 
Life Below Stairs. 


The Beaux Stratagem; Perfection; and Turning the 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
{From the German of Korzesve}. 
Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Clandine, Miss PERRY, 

Mrs DALY, Hannah, Miss BROWN. 

The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 

Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE, 
Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss Carson and Miss Hunt, 
George, Mr HEATH, Henry, MrF. SUTTON. 
Previous to the Play, Mebul’s Overture ** D’ Adrien.” 
After the Play, the Original Overture to ‘‘Clari,’’ by Mr Bishop. 


Susan, 


To conclude with the Opera of 


CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 
[By Mr Howarp Payne}. 
Clari, Miss TAYLOR, (her 2nd appearance in that character), 
Vespina, Mrs KEELEY, Fidalma, Mrs VINING, 
Ninetta, Miss CAWSE. 

The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, — Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DURUSET, 
Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS, 
Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 

Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 
CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. 
Wife of Pellegrino, Mrs DALY, Leoda, Miss H.CAWSE, 
Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelerino, {a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR. 


} 





To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 

On Friday, The Gamester; Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; and 
Clari. 

On Saturday, The Chancery Suit; and The Pilot. 
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